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Past and oe eat 


A History of Dunedin, Florida 
By A Fifth Grade Group 


1956-57 





The little booklet here presented 
Was planned and published by 
Five and thirty youngsters 

With eager mind and eye. 


The authors and the editor 

With various kinds of skill 

And help from dads and mothers 
And citizens of good-will, 


Have put it all together 

And checked it once or more: 
It tells the tale of our town— 
Our time, and days of yore. 


And so, dear friends, we hope 
That ere you’re through the readin’ 
You'll have a picture fair 

Of our bonnie town, Dunedin. 


FOREWORD AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


This work did indeed start out to be a pro- 
ject just for the children, to get a taste of 
history close at home, and to learn about their 
town. The children set out on their commit- 
tee assignments with enthusiasm, and all of 
them came back with useful reports. Some 
were so full and accurate due to good help and 
cooperation of parents and townspeople, that 
it seemed a shame not to bring it all up to 
that level and fill in the gaps. So this editor 
had quite a bit of work to do, but she enjoyed 
it thoroughly. We are indebted to a great num- 
ber of people for their kind help in gathering 
the information in this booklet. We list them 
alphabetically below, and hope we did not 
omit any names: 


Mrs. Charles Ashley Mrs. Elizabeth Skinner 
Mrs. Myrtle S. Betz Jackson 

Mr. W. E. Brown Miss Marie Logan 

Mr. P. E. Birge Mrs. Russell Jones 

Mr. S. A. Davis Mr. R. L. Longstreet 
Mr. C. H. Dingee Mr. R. B. McMaster 
Mrs. M. T. Dixon Mr. Ward McMullen 
Miss Dorothy Douglas Ruby Mitchell 

Mr. and Mrs. Gavin Douglas Mrs. Grace Nigels 

Mr. Lovett Douglas Mr. E. A. Nigels 

Miss Marjorie Douglas Mr. Leo O’Grady 

Mrs. Sallie Douglas Mrs. J. D. Poston 

Mr. Fred Emerson Miss Jeanette Porter 
Mrs. A. M. Edwards Mrs. Walter Prior 

Mrs. A. J. Grant Miss Mabel Robinson 
Miss Dorothy Grant Mrs. L. K. Rumsey 

Mr. Alton Garrison Mr. John B. Ryer 

Mrs. Charles Gash Mr. Don Schroder 

Mr. Jas. M. Hiles Mr. Hadley Shaw 

Mr. J. E. Hitt Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Saunders 
Mr. R. L. Hunt Mr. Francis L. Skinner 
Mrs. Huntley Mrs. Sam Webb 
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Dr. L..M. Howes Mrs. Vera L. Williamson 
Mrs. Celia M. Howell Mrs. Eloise T. Wilson 


We want to add a special word of thanks 
to Mr. Lovett Douglas who patiently helped 
so many of us with information. We are also 
indebted to the History of Pinellas County by 
W.L. Straub. Last but not least, we want to 
acknowledge help from the: history of Dun- 
edin written about 1926 by Mr. M. W. Moore. 
No doubt much of our information about the 
early years came from this booklet, indirectly, 
and we then found the booklet very useful 
in checking the information obtained through 
other sources. 


Of course we cannot vouch for the absolute 
accuracy of any part of the information con- 
tained herein, but we do believe it was given 
us in good faith by the various people as 
they remembered it. 


Oct. 20th, 1956 M.S. B. 


THE FIRST PIONEERS 


Some of us wanted to know what it was like 
in this section before there was ever a Dun- 
edin. If any white settlers were already here, 
who were they and what were some of their 
experiences? Were the Indians all gone? And 
what about the wild animals? We were for- 
tunate to find two excellent sources of such 
information. First was Mr. Ward McMullen, 
at Safety Harbor, with whom we had a long 
visit. Mr. McMullen’s father, Capt. J. P. Mc- 
Mullen, came to this section in 1844 from 
Georgia, along with six or seven brothers. But 
the great-grand parents of Ward McMullen, 
William Taylor and his wife, came to Safety 
Harbor in 1830. The Taylors died in 1856 
and 1859, and were the first people buried in 
Sylvan Abbey Cemetery, which, by the way, 
was the first cemetery in Pinellas Peninsula. 
Capt. J. P. McMullen’s home at Coachman was 
said to be the first home built on the Peninsula, 
and is still standing. The bronze plate on it 
states that it is the oldest log cabin in Pinellas 
County. Mr. Ward McMullen, though eighty- 
six years old, has an excellent memory, seems 
hale and hearty, and told us story and inci- 
dent, one after the other, with great zest, and 
said he was good for hours yet when we left 
him. We believe our readers will find these 
stories interesting. 

The Taylors, he said, brought 100 Negro 
slaves with them, and used them in cleaning up 
a great deal of land. He understands these 
Negroes eventually escaped to the Seminoles. 
Capt. J. P. McMullen gave $40.00 in Confed- 
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erate money for a mule, and then traded the 
mule for forty acres of land, the same land 
on which Ward McMullen’s house now stands. 


As far back as he can remember, people were 
raising cotton. Citrus was started in 1855. His 
father made the first crates for citrus that were 
used in Florida or anywhere. His father al- 
ways chartered boats to take the fruit to Mobile, 
Pensacola and other southern port towns. He 
remembers that they got $12.00 per crate for 
at least one shipment to Mobile. The next year 
a Mr. Goode put up a sawmill in that commun- 
ity, and J. P. McMullen started him making the 
first crates for sale. The McMullen family 
raised sugar cane for their syrup and sugar, 
and J. P. McMullen used to take his cane to a 
cane mill at Stevenson’s Creek to grind. Later, 
the family had their own cane mill, and Ward 
McMullen made his own syrup and sugar for 
fifty-two years. 

Mr. McMullen can remember when there was 
only one house in St. Petersburg, and that be- 
longed to a Mrs. Thornton, whose son now lives 
at Bayview. He also remembers when there 
were only four families in Clearwater. They 
were Mrs. Nancy Campbell, his aunt, Mrs. 
Mary Turner, Rev. Nicholson, a Baptist min- 
ister, and a Mr. Dwight, who built a little 
hotel where the Baptist church now stands. 


He never lived in Dunedin, but he used to 
come to Dunedin to dances and other parties, 
as a young man, and remembers that people 
from miles around, from Tarpon to St. Peters- 
burg, went to Dunedin to trade at the big 
store of Douglas and Somerville. Another rec- 
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reation activity he remembers taking part in 
at Dunedin was a form of jousting tournament, 
in which players rode horses and threw spears 
through rings as they ran past. He had an- 
other real connection with Dunedin. He sold 
beef from a buggy for fifteen years in Dunedin, 
before 1900. He remembers calling at the 
home of the newly married Mr. and Mrs. A. 
J. Grant, their first morning in Dunedin after 
their marriage, and selling them some beef. 


He is about the only person we found who 
could tell us about the last Indians, the last 
bear, and the last panther in this section. He 
has this to say about them: 


The Last Indians. Some time before 1870 
(the year he was born), his father and a Mr. 
Walton Wallace chased the last two Indians 
out of this region. The Wallaces were tend- 
ing their cows one evening, when the cows 
became nervous and stampeded. Mrs. Wallace 
thought it was a panther, but he thought In- 
dians. They went on into the house, ate sup- 
per and went to bed. After she was sound 
asleep, he slipped out, got his horse, and rode 
down to Coachman to tell Mr. McMullen. 
After daylight, the two found the trail of the 
Indians and started after them. They chased 
them to the Anclote River, which they swam 
or forded, then on into Pasco County, and 
across the “‘Cootie River’. After a time they 
came upon a homestead where the family had 
just been murdered by the Indians, all except 
one boy, whose leg was broken, and who had 
crept under the house. The two men took the 
boy into Dade City for treatment, and there 
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raised a large band of men who chased the 
Indians south as far as Fort Meade. The In- 
dians escaped into the Everglades, and those 
were the last Indians seen around here. 


The Last Panther. Ward McMullen’s oldest 
brother, who was twenty-five years older than 
he, was walking home from Brooksville, when 
a panther fell in behind him and _ started 
screaming. His brother did what most of us 
would do—he ran. When he got home, he 
just fell over the fence, without wind enough 
to get into the house. The next morning, his 
father, with his dogs, trailed the panther and 
the dogs treed the panther in cypress trees at 
Coachman. Needless to say, the panther was 
shot. 


The Last Bear. The last bear in this section 
was killed by his father, his uncle, Dan McMul- 
len, and Mr. Gil Blitch. It was trailed to 
Anona and killed there. They all enjoyed 
eating the meat. 


Mr. McMullen remembered the great freezes 
in 1894-95. Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Somerville 
built huge fires and kept them burning all night 
long to protect their avocado trees, and the 
next season they had fruit enough to bring 
$200.00. The first of these freezes was Christ- 
mas night, 1894, and the other about six weeks 
later. It was this freeze, so destructive to the 
citrus, that caused a great general movement 
of the citrus industry southward. Most of the 
trees in the northern part of Florida were 
killed completely, so there has been little citrus 
grown north of central Florida since. 

He told us the famous Kapok tree on Haines 
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Road (and another which does not bloom), 
came from seeds sent from Brazil by a Dr. 
Brown, to D. C. McMullen, a brother of his. 

Trying to fill in the gaps in time, we in- 
quired about later years. Mr. McMullen told 
us the Medfly cost him $8,000-$9,000.00 in 
1928-29, and that during the Depression, his 
son was glad to get work with the WPA, along 
with so many other people. He also remem- 
bers the Causeway to Clearwater Beach hav- 
ing been built 25-30 years ago. 

The second source of information about Pin- 
ellas County (which was a part of Hillsborough 
County until 1912) was a book found at the 
County Courthouse in Clearwater, A History 
of Pinellas County, written by W. L. Straub, 
editor of the St. Petersburg Times, and pub- 
lished in 1929. From that book we learned 
that the first permanent settler on the penin- 
sula was Count Odet Philippe, born at Lyons, 
France, who came to this country as a lad in 
the early 1830’s and lived around Tampa. He 
conducted a sutler’s store there, and in 1835 
squatted on the land still known as Philippe 
Hammock (now Philippe Park), on or near the 
same spot occupied by the Indian Village where 
DeSoto established headquarters in 1589. 
Philippe served in the Seminole War. A few 
other settlers came, among them Richard Booth, 
who married Philippe’s daughter, and their 
child, Odet W. Booth, was the first white 
child born on the peninsula (August 1853). 
This book by Straub confirms a number of 
things told us by Mr. McMullen. 


It tells of a real hurricane which occurred 
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in 1848. It would have been very destructive 
had there been much to destroy. It was said 
that the waters of the bays met over the pen- 
insula. It made such an impression that time 
was reckoned from that date for a long time 
afterwards. 


The Seminoles were supposed to be on their 
Reservation south of the Peace River, but they 
did not stay there. There were uprisings in 
1849 and again in 1859. 


Mr. Straub’s book attempts to list the names 
of the settlers who were here before the Civil 
War, about fifty families in Hillsborough 
County. The first one mentioned in the Dun- 
edin section was Richard S. Garrison, who 
settled on Curlew Creek in 1848. We called 
Mr. Alton Garrison, grandson of Richard S., 
who lives in sight of his grandfather’s home- 
stead. He said he remembers his grandparents 
telling of the Seminoles, who caused trouble 
for a while, but later became friendly and 
would come to their home. His grandfather 
fought in the Seminole war in 18385. Others 
who came to this section before the war were 
William Campbell, W. L. Mobley, W. T. Col- 
lier and the Youngbloods. Capt. Jas. P. Mc- 
Mullen organized a company to serve in the 
war in 1861, and the names of all those men 
were listed and are on file at Tallahassee. 


In April, 1841, the U.S. Government estab- 
lished at Clearwater Harbor, Fort Harrison, a 
convalescent post for men from Ft. Brook (at 
Tampa), where malaria and other sub-tropical 
diseases were prevalent. The fort, named for 
President William Henry Harrison, inaugur- 
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ated that year, was abandoned in October of 
that same year. 


There was no railroad in Florida until 1858, 
when one was built from Fernandina to Cedar 
Key. Until the Post Office was established at 
Clearwater in 1859 (and that was soon sus- 
pended until after the war), people over the 
country had to go to Tampa for their mail, 
and it was a two-day journey each way, by 
foot or oxcart, from the western part of the 
county. 


AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 


Some of the approximately fifty families in 
Hillsborough County before the war left at 
the beginning of the war, so that at the close 
there was just a handful, so to speak, scattered 
over the county. The country was still wild 
and undeveloped, and wild game was abund- 
ant. There were so many wild turkeys and 
deer that they were often considered a nuisance. 
There were also black bears, panthers, wild 
cats, alligators, gray foxes, razorback hogs, 
raccoons, cottontail rabbits and opossums. Eloise 
Thompson Wilson’s father told her of return- 
ing from a party at Dunedin and, as he started 
across the railroad trestle, he saw a panther 
coming to meet him from the other end. He 
threw his hat into the air and yelled and the 
panther fled. One wonders which was more 
frightened, the young man or the panther. He 
also remembers their livestock being attacked 
at night by panthers and having to get up 
and dash out to try to save some young animal 
that was being attacked. 
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It was a sportsman’s paradise. The popula- 
tion grew slowly until the 1880’s. Most of the 
settlers who came during the next decade after 
the war were veterans of the war, from the 
south, wanting to make a fresh start. How- 
ever, a number of Scotch people came in the 
1870’s and 1880’s, and these people have had 
considerable influence in the trend in develop- 
ment of the community. 


The first settler right on the coast seems to 
have been John L. Branch, who had a store or 
trading post in 1870, but there seems to be a 
difference of opinion as to where it was located. 
Clearwater and Dunedin both claim him, while 
others say his place was one-half mile north 
of Stevenson’s Creek. Some records say that 
Branch’s store and dock were known as Baker’s 
Landing, while others speak of Baker’s Land- 
ing, without mentioning Mr. Branch. We were 
not able to get this cleared up. The very first 
store in the county, according to Mr. Straub, 
was near where the Bellevue-Biltmore Hotel is. 
Mr. Branch gave up and moved away after a 
year or two, due to lack of business. 


Mr. Straub tells of the establishment of post 
offices in the western part of the county, and 
said that until 1875, Clearwater had the only 
one in Pinellas. In 1875, two more were estab- 
lished, one on the Gulf, at what is now Ozona, 
and the other on Old Tampa Bay. Next, 
quoting Mr. Straub, ‘‘At Dunedin, a settlement 
almost as old as Clearwater, but so close by 
that people got their mail at Clearwater, a 
post office was established February 18th, 
1878, with James Somerville as postmaster.” 
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The precedence of Clearwater over Dunedin 
in this matter seems to be in error, according 
to all other sources contacted, although the 
date for Dunedin could hardly have been 
earlier. 


Capt. Alexander Saunders homesteaded in 
Dunedin in 1865, and later sold to George L. 
Jones, while William Saunders homesteaded 
on the Milwaukee Grove site. They were great- 
grandfather and grandfather, respectively, of 
George Saunders. No one can remember just 
where Alexander Saunders’ home was or what 
happened to it. William’s home burned and 
he moved to Palm Harbor. It was in the early 
1870’s that Major M. G. Anderson erected a 
horsepower gin at Dunedin, on the waterfront, 
on the south side of what is now Main Street, 
and growers of the Sea Island cotton from all 
parts of the peninsula carried their cotton 
there, paying for the use of the machinery, and 
doing their own ginning. The next man to 
settle in Dunedin and start business there was 
George L. Jones, who seems to have bought 
land from Alexander Saunders, if the preced- 
ing information is correct. Mr. Jones first 
built a little building about where the tennis 
courts are at the City Park, but soon after 
built a good two-story building across what 
is now Main Street, facing the Bay. It was 
used as a boarding house and home, was years 
later known as the Blue Moon Inn, and is still 
there with additions, and known as the Royal 
Palms Lodge. 


Mr. Jones wanted to name the place Jones- 
borough, and it was so called for a short time. 
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Some time after that, two Scotchmen, J. O. 
Douglas and James Somerville, came from 
Scotland, and built a store near the waterfront. 
Some say they first used the old cotton gin 
building, that it burned, and that they then 
built a good two-story building on the south- 
west corner of what is now Main and Edge- 
water, about where the tennis courts are. At 
any rate, the latter building was built and op- 
erated by them for a number of years as a 
trading center for a wide area. The argument 
about the name of the town began when Messrs. 
Douglas and Somerville wanted to change the 
name to Dunedin, this having been the original 
name of Edinburgh, Scotland, according to 
record or legend. The Scotchmen won the 
argument, and the U.S. Government established 
the post office in the name of Dunedin, in 1878. 


A map at the City Hall seems to indicate that 
in 1883 Dunedin consisted of the Jones Store, 
the Douglas and Somerville store, the home 
of J. O. Douglas, which was also probably used 
as a hotel, and is the house now standing at 
the southeast corner of Edgewater and Scot- 
land, and known as the Frank Bull home, and 
the Fred Simpson house, also on Scotland, 
across the street from the Bull house and slight- 
ly east. Of course at the same time there 
were homesteaders living on their holdings 
round about. Some of them were two or three 
miles out, while others were in what is now 
Dunedin. The list of old homes given farther 
along in this booklet will include some of these 


early residents, but most of these homes were 
built somewhat later, and were some distance 
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from the little center at the water front. 


Among the early settlers coming after the 
Civil War were: William Andrews who came 
in 1869, and his brother, Allen Andrews, in 
1878. Allen Andrews was father of Mrs. 
Charles Gash now living near Dunedin. An- 
other record tells of “Dr. Brown” and his 
brother, J. M. Brown, of Virginia, who came 
in 1869 and homesteaded all, or the major 
part of the land on which Dunedin was built. 
Later J. M. Brown gave a Mr. Anderson an 
acre of land on which he built the cotton gin. 
The Brown brothers built a log house at which 
travelers stopping at Dunedin, or Baker’s Land- 
ing, as it seems to have been called for a short 
time, stayed. 

Another Brown, a Mr. Bart Brown, who was 
a Confederate soldier from South Carolina, took 
up land which is now part of Jerry Lake Groves 
and started an orange grove there. An ab- 
stract shown us by Mr. Fred Emerson shows 
a patent, or land grant, signed by President 
Grant, to John M. Brown, dated Feb. 1, 1876, 
covering 160 acres of land. The map and 
legal description of this land show the section 
line running along where Hovey’s store is lo- 
cated on Douglas Avenue. This was probably 
the J. M. Brown, who, with his brother “Dr. 
Brown’’, came in 1869. 


A. L. Duncan of Milwaukee came in 1875, 
and is credited with some of the improvements 
in grafting and budding citrus which helped 
build that industry to important proportions. 
Mr. Duncan was a supervisor on the Milwaukee 
Groves. 
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W. Y. Douglas, brother of J. O. Douglas, 
came from Scotland in 1883, and nine years 
later married Miss Sallie Lovett who was born 
near Dunedin. His widow, Mrs. Sallie Doug- 
las and their family of eight children are all 
now living in Dunedin, and have always been 
active in all phases of life in the community as 
well as strong supporters of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


Lee B. Skinner came from Watertown, Wis- 
consin in 1888, went back and married and 
returned with his bride in 1885 to become one 
of the leading citizens of this area. His sons, 
B. C. and Francis L. Skinner, and daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Skinner Jackson, are living in 
Dunedin and have made notable contributions 
to the life of the community. The other son, 
Robert E., lives in Tampa. 


Mr. A. J. Grant came in 1895 from England, 
and was one of Dunedin’s useful citizens until 
his death. His family resides here. 


Rev. William F. Nigels of Heidelburg, Ger- 
many, settled on a tract of land north of Dun- 
edin. He was a preacher-teacher-farmer, and 
rendered services to his neighbors as needed. 


John W. Garrison came from Brooksville, 
Florida, E. M. Beckett and family came from 
South Carolina, J. Moffett McClung and J. 
M. Moore and their families, and A. G. An- 
drews, all came from Virginia. Other early 
comers to the Dunedin area were Whites, 
Brownlows, Emersons, Whittles, Boutons, Ma- 


lones and Cushings. Mr. C. H. Dingee came in 
1899 and married one of the McClung family. 
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LIFE IN THE EARLY DAYS OF DUNEDIN 


Life in the early days had many hardships 
and privations, from our present point of view. 
For years there was no doctor nearer than 
Tampa, and later, the nearest one was at St. 
Petersburg. When sickness occurred, neigh- 
bors helped in every way they could. Usually 
there were a few persons who seemed to have 
skill in caring for the sick, and their services 
were sought and appreciated. Mr. Moore men- 
tions two such people in his booklet. One was 
Mrs. J. H. Gumm who lived just north of Dun- 
edin, and the other was A. S. DeChenvia, a 
Frenchman at Sunset Point. 


Lighting was by open fire, candle, or kero- 
sene lamp, while outside one carried a lantern 
or torch. The streets were sandy trails. The 
only sidewalks for years were made of boards, 
until they were paved on Main Street in 1904, 
and there were no paved streets until 1918. 
Ice for keeping food was not to be had until 
after the little railroad was built. Then, by 
the time it arrived from Jacksonville, it was 
much diminished in weight. Fresh meat was 
peddled the day it was slaughtered, and cooked 
right away, although some say that they could 
hang it in the air to dry, for preservation. 
Clothing, as a rule, was simple, rough and home- 
made for men, women and children. No doubt 
a new arrival with ‘“‘city” clothing caused quite 
a stir among the women. 


The records tell of a widespread yellow 
fever epidemic in or around 1887. Several of 
Dunedin’s people died then, including the 
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father of M. W. Moore. They say that the 
stones at the cemetery tell part of the story. 


Of course the means of transportation, or 
lack of it, had much to do with the lives and 
customs of the people. The first settlers came 
by way of schooner (one source said the first 
one was run by Levy and Co.) which plied 
between Cedar Keys and other points along 
the coast, on the way to Tampa. This boat 
made stops at Dunedin, to pick up oranges, 
fish, watermelons, cotton, and what few pas- 
sengers there were. Later there were three 
schooners, the ‘‘Manatee’’, the “H. B. Plant’, 
and a third one, name unknown. These early 
settlers came to farm and raise the crops to 
which they were accustomed: sugar cane, sweet 
potatoes, watermelons, hogs, and cotton. The 
cotton was shipped to New Orleans and Mobile 
commission merchants, watermelons and sweet 
potatoes to Key West, and oranges to Italian 
fruit vendors who had their own small craft. 
None of these crops prospered particularly well, 
but the growing of citrus gradually replaced 
most of the farming. However, it was nec- 
essary for a long time for the people to raise 
their vegetables and meat, as these things could 
not be shipped as it had to be, that is, by sail- 
boats from Cedar Keys. For a long time, all 
trade and almost all communication with the 
outside world was by sailboats which had reg- 
ular routes along the coast. Tampa was the 
nearest town, and at first was a two-day jour- 
ney by oxcart, but as lands were cleared and 


some sort of sandy roads built, it was pos- 
sible to get to Tampa by horse and buggy in 
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less than a day, by skirting the north end of 
Tampa Bay, though creeks and streams had 
to be forded to get there. Mrs. Elizabeth Skin- 
ner Jackson remembers going with her father, 
L. B. Skinner, to Tampa, when she was a child. 
They started early, and had packages to de- 
liver to friends in Tampa. Curlew Creek could 
be forded at low tide, and so people timed 
their travel accordingly, but this time they 
missed low tide and as the horse went into the 
water, it had to swim. Mrs. Jackson and her 
Dad had to scramble fast to keep their pack- 
ages from floating away. 


Another way to get to Tampa was by boat 
around the peninsula, and, after the railroad 
was completed in 1889, one could go to St. 
Petersburg by railroad, take a boat to Port 
Tampa, and take another train into Tampa, a 
long and exhausting trip. 


Not only was there a steady traffic by sail- 
boat up and down the bays and gulf for trade 
and business, but many of the early residents 
of Dunedin had boats which they used for 
pleasure. It is said that Dunedin once had the 
largest fleet of sailing vessels in Florida. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Skinner Jackson remembers the three 
Bouton brothers, and the three Malone brothers, 
each of whom had a handsome sailboat. Reg- 
ularly each day, these six men would go out 
sailing at 9:00 a.m. and at 2:00 p.m. and would 
take friends and neighbors along. This was an 
important part of the social and sporting life 
of that time. 


Mrs. Jackson also remembers a baseball field 
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just north of Tilden Street, where her brothers, 
B. C., Francis, and Robert, played ball with 
other boys of the town. Also, there was a 
bowling alley owned by the Boutons about 
where the movie theatre parking lot now is. 
Her brothers made their pin money setting up 
the pins there, for a while. 


Library Hall (the present library building) 
was built between 1883 and 1888. At that 
time it was called the Dunedin Yacht Club and 
Skating Rink. Some remember it as a club 
house built and used by the Scotch members of 
the community, while others remember it as 
a well-used community center for plays, dances, 
programs, speakers and every sort of meeting. 
The library was established a few years later 
in part of this building. Eloise Thompson Wil- 
son says her father often came to Dunedin from 
Palm Harbor, as a young man in the 1880’s to 
attend parties at Library Hall. 


There was a Village Improvement Associa- 
tion, of which Mrs. L. B. Skinner was president 
(part of the time at least), and when money 
was needed for any community project, the 
women and girls mostly spread the news by 
foot and word of mouth and materials for the 
ice cream socials, or whatever was planned, 
were brought in to this community center. 
There was no telephone until 1914. 


The most popular recreational events of the 
1880’s and 1890’s and perhaps some later, were 
picnics on the islands. There was a thatched 
building on Clearwater Island, and an open 
thatched pavillion on Caladesi. At Christmas 
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many people went to the islands by boats to 
eat and swim. They always had a big Christ- 
mas tree in the Dunedin Library Hall, with 
candy and other things for the children. Mr. 
Sam Young was Santa Claus for the children 
for a long time, and Mr. L. B. Skinner was a 
strong supporter of the project. On Easter, 
there would be big Easter egg hunts and parties 
for all ages, and on Halloween there would 
be a big costume dance for the older people. 
On the fourth of July there were swimming 
races, sand-lot baseball, water baseball, boat 
sailing, fishing, and greased pole climbing. 
There were also skating, cards, and plays in 
Library Hall. Mr. A. J. Grant, then a young 
man, furnished the music for dancing at Library 
Hall by playing the concertina or the guitar. 
He was much in demand for his dance music, 
and often went as far as Largo for these 
events. 
OLD HOMES 

Quite a bit of history might be learned by 
a look at a list of some of the oldest houses 
in Dunedin. The oldest, near the waterfront 
at any rate, is the Royal Palms Lodge, the 
original part of which was built by Geo. L. 
Jones in the 1870’s. 


The house known as the Frank Bull house, 
on the southeast corner of Edgewater and 
Scotland, was built by or for J. O. Douglas, of 
the Douglas and Somerville store, in the late 
1870’s or early 1880’s. 


The Simpson home on Scotland, across the 
street from and a little to the east of the Bull 
home, was there in the early 1880’s. Mr. 
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Simpson was a brother-in-law of J. O. Douglas. 
They say it has been made over so that no 
one recognizes it. It was occupied by the 
Cushing family for many years. 

Louck’s store, formerly on the southwest cor- 
ner of City Park area, is still in use as the pack- 
ing plant of Francis Skinner, but is located on 
Douglas and Monroe. 

The Dunedin Hotel on Edgewater Drive was 
built by Misses Matilda and Lydia Bull in 1889. 


The Arcadia House, now Jersey house, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Monroe, was built by 
T. B. Lewis, one of the original owners of 
considerable land in downtown Dunedin, and 
was there in the 1890’s, if not before. We 
understand it was the original Yacht Club Inn. 


The Yacht Club Inn which we see today on 
Monroe, on the east side of Broadway, was 
the home of S. F. Bouton before 1900. 

The Knight home, 915 Victoria Drive, was 
formerly the home of L. M. Malone, who came 
from Cleveland before 1900. 


Hugh Somerville’s old home is on Bass Blvd. 
He was a brother of Jim Somerville who was 
co-owner of the store with J. O. Douglas. 


The Hotchkiss house, just south of the Pres- 
byterian Church, was first occupied by Alex 
Smith and his bride, Del Beckett. This house 
was built in the 1880’s. 


The house on the southeast corner of Broad- 
way and Scotland was a boarding house run 
by Mrs. Hortense Castang Beckett, according 
to Mr. Fred Emerson, when he came here in 
1889. He remembers because he stayed there. 
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It is now the Traver apartment house. The 
home of Misses Mabel and Alice Robinson, 117 
Scotland, across from the Shuffleboard Club, 
was built for their family in 1891. 


Another old home is on Edgewater Drive, 
just south of the Episcopal Church. It was 
occupied by W. Y. Douglas and wife when 
they were first married, and is now occupied 
by Mrs. Jim Rhea, whose husband was station 
agent for years. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


It is said that the Dunedin Presbyterian 
Church is the oldest church in south Florida. 
Certainly it is older than Dunedin. It was the 
life center of the early community, and has 
through all the years been one of the strongest 
influences in the town. The church had its 
beginning in 1871 when Rev. Joseph Brown 
arrived from Virginia and began holding serv- 
ices in the little log school known as the Hag- 
ler School, standing where the present Skinner 
Boulevard and New York Avenue meet. The 
first eight members, besides Rev. Brown and 
his wife, were Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Beckett, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Brown, Mr. J. Morrison Brown, and a 
Mrs. Wise. A few years later, Mr. B. W. 


Brown gave the church nine acres of land, 
about two miles east of town, where Dunedin 
Cemetery is located, the population of Dunedin 
being centered there in those days. The pas- 
tor and people set to work and built a good 
church. sanctuary, and Rev. Brown had. his 
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brother, Dr. William Brown of Virginia, come 
and preach the sermon at the dedication of the 
new building in 1878. During the early years 
of the church, after the population had grown 
considerably it was said that nearly every 
family had hogs and these hogs had free range 
over the community. So it is said that when a 
service was held, the hogs would gather under 
the porch of the church and make so much 
noise that they would have to stop the services 
until they could be made to move on. 


Shortly after the new church was dedicated, 
the name was changed from Bethsaida to An- 
drews Memorial, at the request of a member 
whose son, A. G. Andrews, had been accident- 
ally killed shortly before. The population grew 
toward the waterfront, and so the church also 
was moved, and Andrews Memorial Chapel was 
placed at the present location on Scotland and 
Highland in 1926. Mr. Lee B. Skinner and his 
wife had the present sanctuary facing Scotland 
built about that time and presented it to the con- 
gregation, and Mrs. Skinner made them the 
gift of the organ. The halls and Sunday School 
rooms have been added since 1950. 


The church has had thirteen ministers. Dr. 
Brown served ten years, spending all his re- 
souces, physical and financial, in the work. 
Dr. Wilkie served twenty-five years, Mr. Hotch- 
kiss eleven years, and Mr. Deane six years. 
Ministers after Dr. Brown were Rev. Dwight, 
Rev. Reynolds, a Baptist minister, Rev. Angus 
Johnson, Rev. W. G. F. Wallace, Rev. Richards, 
Rev. E. D. Visor, Rev. David Kidd, Rev. L. 
H. Wilson, Rev. A. A. Craig, Rev. Jas. A. Mar- 
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shall, Rev. W. B. Y. Wilkie, Rev. David S. 
Hotchkiss, Rev. Tenny I. Deane, Rev. Charles 
Malloy, and Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Johnston, who 
is serving at the present time. The membership 
now is almost 700. A little verse molded into 
the bell which our committee enjoyed learning 
is this: ““‘When you rejoice I am joyful; When 
you mourn I am sad.”’ 


THE POST OFFICE 


Although Dunedin had a post office by 1878, 
transportation for bringing the mail was slow 
and indirect before the railroad. It seems 
there were two routes through which it came 
to Dunedin, and we do not know whether both 
were used at the same time or not. In the 
earliest days the only way it came was by 
schooner by way of Cedar Keys. The pioneers 
went down to the dock and received their mail 
from the captain of the boat. Another account 
says that mail came to Wildwood, about 100 
miles northeast of Dunedin, by train, and from 
there to Brooksville by stage, from Brooksville 
to Tampa by rider. The early settlers of Dun- 
edin had to go to Tampa for their mail. Mail 
also came in to Dunedin from Cedar Keys 
bound for people at Tampa. Mrs. Gash says 
her father, Alan Andrews, carried this mail 
from the Post Office in Dunedin, on horse- 
back, to Tampa. 


The first post office was probably in the 
Douglas and Somerville store, since Jim Somer- 
ville was first postmaster. The next one was 
in Louck’s store, where the City Park now is, 
and George Trask was postmaster. Trask was 
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Louck’s father-in-law. From Louck’s store, it 
was moved to where the Chamber of Commerce 
now stands; from there to where the Bank 
of Dunedin is located; then to the Yacht Club 
Apartment building on Broadway, and finally 
to its present building on Main Street and High- 
land, in 1952. Other postmasters and post 
mistresses have been Mrs. Edna Trask Hope, 
Joel McMullen, Mrs. Betsy Rives, R. F. Blatch- 
ley, W. J. Christie, and W. A. Fisher who holds 
this office at the present time. 


An interesting little item is this: Maj. M. G. 
Anderson, who built the cotton gin, brought 
the very first mail ever brought to Dunedin. 
He was riding an old gray mule that had car- 
ried him through the Civil War. The mail 
consisted of two newspapers and one letter. 
A lot of people have wondered to whom the 
letter was addressed. 


The first railroad on the west coast was the 
Orange Belt Railroad which, when completed 
in 1889, ran from Sanford to St. Petersburg. 
It was built by Peter A. Demans, a Russian 
political exile. This was a narrow gauge road 
with a wood burning engine. Mr. Demans’ 
money ran out before he had gone far with the 
project, and he had to use much will power 
and ingenuity to get the money and backing 
to finish it. In 1895 it passed into the hands 
of the Plant System, and in 1902 it became part 
of the Atlantic Coast Line System. A number 
of the older residents remember experiences 
in riding this first little train. It had no diner 
or sleeping cars, of course, and was very apt 


te make long stops at unexpected times and 
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places for repairs and other reasons. It also 
had regular stops for loading on wood for the 
engine. Miss Mabel Robinson remembers their 
family of seven coming down, with lunches 
packed for seven for the long trip from the 
north, and of an unscheduled stop at Wild- 
wood, where they had to stay all night. Accom- 
modations were just whatever they could get 
and they had a miserable night. Mr. Fred 
Emerson remembers a long stop on one of his 
trips. On inquiring the reason, he learned that 
a nut had been lost from the machinery, and 
they could not proceed until it was found. 


Nevertheless, with the advent of the railroad, 
the tourists began coming to Dunedin, and they 
have been coming ever since. 


THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


It is believed this little church was built dur- 
ing 1887 and 1888, about the time of the build- 
ing of the railroad. It is thought that the first 
meeting to organize the church was held in 
March 1887 in the recreation room of the old 
Library Hall, and the church was started in 
the summer of 1887 and finished in 1888. In 
a letter, the statement was made that ‘Mrs. 
Geo. L. Jones, sister of the Bishop of New 
Orleans, and Mrs. Simpson, an ardent Scotch 
worshipper, began a separate church building 
in Dunedin in the year Bishop Weed was or- 
dained.” Bishop Weed was ordained in 1886. 
The Rev. William Noyle, an Englishman, was 
the first rector. It is not known who was the 
first child baptized but it is recorded that the 
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second child was Winona Jones Wright on 
March 28th, 1889, baptized by the Rev. Noyle. 
It is known that the Communion service was 
sent from England and the prayer books were 
given by Rev. William Wilson of Cedar Keys. 
The Rev. Noyle built the altar, pews and prayer 
desk. 


On March 4th, 1889, Bishop Weed performed 
the marriage ceremony for the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, and for Mr. Noyle to an 
English lady, on the same day. The church 
has been in continuous use, so far as we can 
learn, until the present time. A parish house 
was built in 1955, and in 1956, the sanctu- 
ary was remodeled and its seating capacity 
doubled. This was made possible by a gift 
from: Dr. and’ Mrs..J, H. Cummings. ° Rev. 
Charles Folsom-Jones has been rector during 
these additions, and is serving as rector at the 
present time. 


LIBRARY HALL AND DUNEDIN LIBRARY 


This building, referred to a number of times 
in this booklet, was built by the Dunedin Boat 
Club in the 1880’s, and was known as the 
Dunedin Yacht and Skating Club for some 
years. This club had the largest fleet of sail- 
boats in Florida at that time. They built it as 
a place to hold meetings, and on the second 
floor there was a large room used for parties 
and other entertainments. In 1895 the Dun- 
edin Library was established, and housed in 
part of this building. Soon after, the building 
became known as Library Hall. 


The building at that time had a hall down 
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the middle and on either side were two apart- 
ments. At the end of the hall was the library, 
which spot is now our reading room. 

Our library was started with about 200 
books, which were sent by C. B. Bouton, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, from his own private library. 
The late A. J. Grant placed these books in the 
library. The first librarian was Mrs. Arthur 
Davies. For many years, the library was spon- 
sored by the Woman’s Club. 


The large tower on top of the library build- 
ing was added in 1941 for Civil Defense air- 
plane watching during World War II. 


Today the library has many departments. 
Among them are fiction, non-fiction, children’s 
department, and reading room. There are over 
7,000 books in the library. 


The library is supported by the City of Dun- 
edin and money from book rentals and fines. 


The old library building has no other uses 
at the present time, and the unused part is 
condemned. We understand the building will 
be removed sometime after the library is moved 
to the new building. This new building on 
Louden Street, on grounds of the old elemen- 
tary school, is larger and is almost completed. 
The people of Dunedin have contributed to 
the funds for the new library, some giving 
rather large sums of money. 


THE YEARS FOLLOWING 1889 


The coming of the railroad of course brought 
tourists and some increased activity. During 
the next few years, or at about the same time, 
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L. B. Skinner built his house on the waterfront, 
and several stores were added to the little 
business center where the City Park is located. 
There was a drug store operated by Dr. J. L. 
Edgar, Pooser’s general store, and Louck’s gen- 
eral store, with the post office occupying part 
of it. The Yacht Club and Skating Rink, or 
Library Hall as it was later called, were there; 
and in addition there were the buildings men- 
tioned as being there in 1883. Also, Mrs. Jack- 
son tells us that there was a saw mill just 
north of Monroe Street. 


With this promising beginning, however, 
Dunedin grew little for a number of years. It 
seems there were two reasons. Several people 
who owned the property close in subdivided 
their property, but charged such high prices 
that nobody would buy it, and some of those 
who bought outlying property did not care to 
sell, preferring to keep it for the use of them- 
selves and their sportsmen friends from the 
north for hunting. So, for some years, progress 
by-passed Dunedin and business went to Clear- 
water and other places around. This situation 
gradually changed, but we are not able to find 


+. many details of the change. 


Gavin Douglas was able to tell us something 
of the gradual spread of the town onto Main 
Street, including the following: Pooser’s gen- 
eral store moved about 1910 to Scotland and 
the west side of Railroad Street. Jordan’s 
Grocery store was on the southwest corner of 
Main and Railroad around 1910. A Mr. Gil- 
christ, who formerly occupied the Douglas and 
Somerville store building, moved his business 
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in the early 1900’s to the place now occupied 
by the Standard Filling Station, on Main Street 
across from Douglas Hardware. 


It was just a few years after this that the 
episode of the cutting of the trees occurred, 
as told us by Miss Dorothy Douglas. It seems 
that up until about 1918, Main Street was a 
pleasant, wide, sandy road, with board side- 
walks on each side, and a row of huge old 
oak trees right in the middle. Some of the 
city officials and others wanted to cut the 
trees, but some of the good women very stren- 
uously objected. They set the date for cutting 
the trees, but found an unexpected difficulty. 
Two large ladies of the town got up early on 
the morning the trees were to be cut and 
wouldn’t let the men cut them down. They 
sat on the saws. There was lots of excitement, 
and it took several days to persuade the women 
to allow the trees to be cut. (One source said 
the women never allowed it—the men got up 
at five o’clock one morning and cut them 
down!) Shortly after this they made a nar- 
row paved road of Main Street. At this time, 
a good part of the property on Main Street 
was still in orange groves. 


Gavin Douglas told us that up to the time of 
the boom, in the 1920’s, the eastern limit of 
Dunedin was where Hovey’s Hardware Com- 
pany is now, and the northern limits were about 
where the present Wilson Grocery stands. There 
was no State Road 580 to get to Tampa, so one 
had to go to Palm Harbor and around the 
bay to get to Tampa. When Main Street was 
extended eastward, the planners wanted it to 
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connect with Skinner Boulevard, New York 
Avenue and Bass Boulevard, which accounts 
for the angles made in Main Street from Doug- 
las Avenue. 


Mr. Douglas also shared with us some pleas- 
ant memories of his childhood. There was a 
Mr. Robinson who built replicas of the boats 
of Columbus: the Nina, the Pinta, and the 
Santa Maria. The first two sailed the waters 
around Dunedin, but Mr. Robinson was so old 
before he finished the project that he never 
did launch the Santa Maria. Other boat stories 
were about Pappy Brumby, who had a sail 
boat called the Isabel. He liked boys and used 
to take groups of them on all-day sailing trips. 
Some of the boys who enjoyed these outings 
were the Douglases, Zimmermans, Poosers, 
Mangets, and others. 


We learned this from Mr. Douglas about the 
Curlew and Cedar Creek bridges: They were 
built in 1923-24, some time before there were 
any roads to connect with them. It seems that 
a certain County Commissioner could get the 
funds at that time, so he did so while the 
money was available, and application for funds 
for the roads was made later. 


CITRUS IN PINELLAS COUNTY 


' This area had become so dependent upon 
the citrus crop by the time of the big freezes 
of 1894-95 that it was a major disaster for 
many of the residents. The business of Doug- 
las and Somerville had to close up soon after- 
ward, as payment for supplies was to be made 
with citrus fruit, and there was no fruit with 
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which to pay that year. Another man with 
whom we talked said that his father was offer- 
ed $10,000.00 for his fruit crop the day before 
the freeze came that night, and he did not 
sell. The shock of the loss was, he thought, 
partly responsible for his death shortly after 
that. 


Philippe is said to have had the first grove 
in the County, at what is now Philippe Park. 
Others had started the growing of citrus fruit 
in a small way in the late 1860’s and early 
1870’s, but it had not become profitable until 
improvements were made in the propagating 
and care of the trees a little later. Mr. A. L. 
Duncan of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who was 
connected with the Milwaukee Groves, had a 
part in the introduction of budding and graft- 
ing which reduced the time of bearing from 
ten years for seedlings, to five years for grafted 
trees. A Mr. Henry A. Smeltz also employed 
better ideas for grafting, budding, and prun- 
ing, and for control of insects. 


One of the oldest groves was called the 
“Straw” Grove, located northeast of the pres- 
ent H. B. Hood and Sons juice concentrate 
plant. It was later bought by Mr. L. B. Skinner. 
There was also the Holland Grove on Palm 
Harbor Road. This property, consisting of 
160 acres, partly planted in orange trees, and 
a log cabin, was bought by William F. Nigels 
in 1867 for $100.00. 


A well-known grove of the present time is 
the Jerry Lake Grove owned by members of 
the Douglas family. This land, or part of it, 
was homesteaded by Bart Brown, and the grove 
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includes groves made up of what were formerly 
the Emerson, Anderson, Roux and Heye groves. 


The Milwaukee Grove was owned by a group 
m Milwaukee, for whom the father of Lee B. 
Skinner was attorney. The boundaries of this 
large grove were, as we understand it, about 
where Virginia Street is on the north, Milwau- 
kee on the west, and Union Street on the south. 
His father’s connection with this grove in Dun- 
edin was probably the reason for L. B. Skinner 
and his brother coming here. His brother did 
not stay many years, but L. B. remained to 
become the owner of the Milwaukee grove 
and others, and was said to have the most 
extensive citrus groves in the county. 


W. Y. Douglas planted a grove shortly after 
coming here in 1883, just west of the McClung 
house on Road 580. The McClung home is be- 
ing taken down at the present time. 


The fruit growers for a time picked their 
own fruit and hauled it in wagons to the water- 
front where the bigger boats were. There they 
were rowed over to the large boats in rowboats, 
and sold to the captains, sometimes for a penny 
each. It was to be expected that improvements 
would be made in packing and shipping, as 
well as growing the fruit. A little later the 
fruit was shipped in barrels, and then boxes 
or crates began to be made in local saw mills, 
and these have been used up to the present 
time. It was soon found that fruit graded ac- 
cording to size and quality brought better 
prices, and Lee B. Skinner met this need with 
the invention of a power driven washer, polisher 
and sizer. There was soon a great demand 
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for this machinery, and so a small shop was 
built in Dunedin for manufacturing it. This 
grew to be the largest packing house machinery 
plant in the world, it is said, and B. C. Skin- 
ner, son of Lee B., made further improvements 
in the equipment, so that the Skinner equip- 
ment is standard everywhere. 


No doubt there were other early groves 
worthy of mention, and other people who 
helped in many ways to build the citrus in- 
dustry, but this is the extent of the informa- 
tion we were able to gather. 


INCORPORATION 
OF TOWN AND ITS GOVERNMENT 


Dunedin had grown into quite a nice settle- 
ment by 1899. People began to beautify the 
grounds about their homes, but the free ranging 
hogs were apt to root up the grass, shrubs and 
flowers. It is said that the hog nuisance was 
the principal reason for incorporating the town 
when they did, in 1899, for thereby they could 
make laws for controlling them. L. B. Skin- 
ner was the first mayor and served for many 
years. C. 8S. Cushing was town clerk, W. Y. 
Douglas, George L. Jones and J. W. Douglas 
were councilmen. A. J. Grant was appointed 
constable, his principal assignment being to 
persuade people to keep their hogs behind 
fences. Mr. Grant had not yet been made a 
naturalized citizen, having recently come from 
England. 


One of the stories about Mr. Grant is about 
his coming to Dunedin. It is told that he came 
over from England on a ship which stopped 
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at St. Petersburg. He got off, wandered around 
until he found the little railroad, and walked 
up the tracks until he came to Dunedin. He 
found the place to his liking and lived the rest 
of his life there, taking an active and leading 
part in the life of the town. He served the 
town as mayor for eleven years. 


Dunedin now has a mayor-commissioner form 
of government, two or three of these officials 
being elected each two years, to serve two- 
year terms. The present city officials are: 
Ss. A. Davis, Mayor; William Dexter Jr., Ken- 
neth Kerr, O. J. Tooke, and Lewis Earle, Com- 
missioners; Hadley Shaw, City Manager; Wil- 
liam A. Dicus, City Attorney, and Lovett Doug- 
las, City Clerk. 


The Dunedin Fire Department was first or- 
ganized about 1906, though this is not con- 
firmed as being absolutely correct. There have 
been approximately 1,300 fire calls answered 
in the fifty years of the department’s history. 
The largest fire recorded was August 27, 1945, 
when the citrus concentrate plant burned. The 
last big fire was November 20th, 1955, at 147 
Edgewater Drive. The 1,300 fires consist of 
house fires, automobile, grass, brush, and 
others. One death from a fire has been re- 
corded. Mr. Stephan Whitehurst was the first 
fire chief, and R. L. Hunt is the present chief. 
The department at this time has two full- 
time employees, the remainder of the firemen 
being volunteers. 


THE COMING OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
The coming of the automobile made for 
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many changes in Dunedin, as it did every- 
where. For one thing, the popularity of sailing, 
and picnics on the islands gradually faded as 
the automobiles came into use. The most com- 
mon ways of traveling on land had been by 
horseback and carts drawn by oxen or horse. 
Mrs. Sallie Douglas remembers traveling 
around the countryside on horseback, and 
sometimes in a two-wheeled cart drawn by a 
horse. She remembers riding on one of these 
carts with her father around the year 1880 
and helping him spray the orange groves. She 
also remembers that the first car in Dunedin 
belonged to L. B. Skinner, who acquired a 
Reo about 1908. Mrs. Douglas remembers rid- 
ing her horse along Main Street and a Mr. 
Zimmerman driving along in his car and fright- 
ening both the horse and herself half to death. 
Mr. Zimmerman stopped his car and led the 
horse into a grove where he could not see the 
car before he drove on. 


Miss Jeanette Porter told us of some ex- 
periences of her brother-in-law, Mr. Sam Young, 
and his first car. In 1910, the first year Miss 
Porter was here, Mr. Young shipped his car by 
boat to Tampa from Pittsburgh, Pa. It was a 
Thomas Flyer and even in those days cost 
$5,000.00. It went five miles to a gallon of 
gas. He was the first tourist to drive from 
Dunedin to his home in the north. The big 
sign on the back of his car said ‘Tampa 
to Pittsburgh’’. He had to buy all his gasoline 
at drug stores. There were no road signs, so 


he had to find his way by compass. People in 
Ocala simply didn’t believe that Mr. Young 
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had been able to drive from Dunedin over the 
narrow sandy road. It took about two weeks 
to make the trip to Pittsburg. 

Mrs. Margaret Hatch Webb remembers that 
it took her family 18 days to go from Palm 
Harbor to Ft. Wayne, Indiana, in 1916. It took 
three days and nights just to get out of Florida. 
There were no motels or tourist courts in those 
days. Mrs. Webb told us of a time when their 
family had to supply this need. In 1911 while 
they were living in a small house near Palm 
Harbor, a windstorm blew a large tree down 
across the road near their home. A car came 
along about nightfall with five or six people. 
Since they couldn’t get over or around the tree, 
the Hatches had to put the folks up for the 
night, and some of the Hatch family slept on 
the kitchen table. The Hatch family came to 
Florida in 1910, and have been prominently 
identified with the Presbyterian church. 


DUNEDIN SCHOOLS 


The following information about the schools 
was gathered by the committee from the fol- 
lowing sources: Mrs. J. D. Poston, Mrs. Celia 
M. Howell, Mrs. Grace Nigels, Mr. Alton Gar- 
rison, Mrs. Russell Jones, Mrs. M. T. Dixon, 
Mrs. A. J. Grant, the office of the County 
Board of Education, and Mrs. L. K. Rumsey and 
Mrs. Gavin Douglas, each of whom had scrap- 
books containing bits of information. 


According to Mr. Alton Garrison, the first 
log school was built eighty-five to one hundred 
years ago. He is eighty-five and remembers 
it. It was known as the Hagler School and 
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was located where the Walters Grocery now 
stands, at New York Ave. and Skinner Blvd. It 
was a one-teacher school with about 15 children. 
Church services were held in this same log 
school in 1871 by the Rev. Joseph Brown. 


During the time that feeling was the strong- 
est between the North and South, a Yankee 
school teacher arrived to teach. Some horrified 
parents removed their children from the school 
and started a private school in one of the homes. 
Apparently the school from which the children 
were removed was the one where Walters 
Grocery stands. 


Around 1880 the Sylvan Abbey School was 
built on Sunset Point Road, out near where the 
Webb home is. It was a one-room school with 
first to fifth grades. 


Sometime before 1912 the Heidelburg 
Heights School was established out near the old 
Nigels place, near Curlew Creek. It was thus 
named because of some Germans who had set- 
tled there. First there was a box-type school, 
and teachers were Ella Castang and Fanny Bos- 
well. Next they had a “Frame school’, with 
the following teachers listed: Miss Grace Lewis 
(Nigels), Miss Elizabeth McMullen (Barnum), 
Miss Urcle Meyer, Miss Tharp, Miss Annie Mae 
Ferguson, Miss Thelma Smith (Bolger), Mrs. 
Lucile Smith, Mrs. Poppell, and Miss Stella 
Lewis (Nigels). 


Mrs. A. J. Grant remembers a one-room 
school house where the Tooke home on Virginia 
Street now stands. It was known as the Dun- 


edin School. It had “just a handful” of child- 
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ren. As far as she could remember, It was run- 
ning a little before the City Hall School, or 
during’ it. 

About 1898 a two-room school was built 
where City Hall now stands. It had first 
through fifth grades. Mr. Lovett Douglas and 
Miss Marjorie Douglas had memories of their 
school days there. According to Mrs. Grant, 
an old Ford was used as a bus to transport 
students from Dunedin to Clearwater Junior 
ae when the school was where the City 

all is. 


The school was moved to the red brick 
building on Louden Street in 1914. 


In 1927 the school building on Main Street 
was remodeled and made into the City Hall. 
Windows in the building came from the old 
Presbyterian Church when it was moved from 
the cemetery east of town and converted into 
a barn on a nearby farm. 


In 1924-25 there were six teachers and a prin- 
cipal at the school on Louden Street. Text 
books were not furnished. About 1924 or 
1925 a frame building was built beside the 
brick one. It was used as an auditorium, and, 
for a while, held the seventh and eighth grades. 
It was moved last year and now serves the 
Lions Club. The new library is being built 
near where it stood. 


Two of the early principals of the City Hall 
school were Alma Beckett, sister of Mrs. Sally 
Douglas, and Miss Elizabeth Storm. Miss Brown 
was principal when they moved to Louden. 


Jeannie Rice (Mrs. Bernard Kilgore), Miss 
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Cunningham, and Miss Lora Rice were the 
teachers. Miss Jeannette Beatty was second 
principal and Miss Simpson third. Aileen Tyler 
and Lora Rice were teachers in 1920. 


In 1926 the Junior High building off Bel- 
trees was completed, the 5th through 9th grades 
were moved to the Junior High, and temporary 
buildings on Louden removed. J. D. Poston 
was principal over both the new Junior High 
and the red brick elementary school. In the 
Junior High, at first, the classes stayed in the 
same room and the teachers moved. 


In the fall of 19538, the brick building on 
Louden was abandonea and_ kindergarten 
through 5th grades moved to the new ele- 
mentary school on Beltrees. The 6th grade 
had to go into the Junior High Building. Mrs. 
Faye Wilson was the first principal of the 
new elementary school. Four rooms had to 
be added before the end of the first year. 
In 1955 the Kindergarten had to give way 
to the grades and in 1956 the library and 
music room were taken over for the classrooms. 
The clinic was taken over for the remedial 
reading room. Principals of the Junior High 
have been J. D. Poston, J. C. Hall, Leo Greg- 
ory, Charles Moore, and the present princi- 
pal, Dick Danford. 


The school for Negroes in Dunedin is the 
Chase Memorial Elementary located on Doug- 
las Avenue. The Negro high school boys and 


girls are carried by bus to the Pinellas High 
School on Palmetto in Clearwater. 


The Dunedin P-T.A. was organized in 1924 
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or 1925. Mrs. Robert Goodman organized it 
and was the first president. Mrs. Nels Peterson 
was second president. This year, 1956-57, Wal- 
ton M. Byars, Jr., is president. 


THE ISLANDS 


We wanted to learn more about the islands 
lying to the west of Dunedin. These islands 
are still entirely undeveloped, and will doubt- 
less remain so until a causeway is built to them 
from the mainland. The building of a cause- 
way is a live subject at this time. The matter 
has reached the point of the City’s taking bids 
on a causeway this year, 1956, but there seem 
to be points on which agreement has not been 
reached, so no one knows now when we will 
have a “Dunedin Beach’’. 


One of the interesting persons we _ inter- 
viewed was Mrs. Myrtle Betz, daughter of 
Henry Scharrer, who came in 1887 and home- 
steaded the southern end of the island, which 
was then not divided, and was known as Hog 
Island. Mrs. Betz’s recollections concern many 
things, not all concerned with the island, but 
we give them here all together, as they help 
give a picture of the times. 


Her mother died when she was a small girl 
and she and her father were the only people 
living on the island all the years she was grow- 
ing up. She has many rich memories of life 
on the island, where she had five miles of 
beach all to herself, and loved it. When she 
was a child there were many deer on the island, 
also racoons and otters. She says there were 
no rattlesnakes there then because there were 
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no rabbits or rats for their food. She remem- 
bers the last doe, which had been trained to 
eat out of her hand. This doe was shot by a 
hunter. She remembers her father telling that 
he helped cut the logs and haul them by ox- 
cart from woods east of Dunedin, to the saw 
mill, for the building of the Jones house—now 
Royal Palms Hotel. All her school life she 
rowed across from the island in a skiff, no 
matter what the weather. She remembers 
Library Hall as a real community center, where 
all kinds of parties and programs were held. 
One event which would seem a little strange 
to uS now was a phonograph concert. Those 
were the days when the phonograph had to be 
round, and had a big horn. Dr. Wilkie, the Pres- 
byterian minister, announced the program, after 
which the hat was passed for contributions. 


She said that an Indian Mound on Caladesi 
was opened by the Philadelphia Academy of 
Science in 1904 on the Scharrer property. 
They found fifty-six skeletons, but indications 
were that this was a mound from primitive 
times. She also believes there were signs of 
Spanish occupation on Clearwater Island, 
around the Carlouel Club site, as relics were 
found in that vicinity. 


She remembers well the tornado or tidal 
wave of 1918, which is believed to have cut 
the pass through the island known as Hurricane 
Pass, creating two islands instead of one. Her 
father was on the island at that time, but she 
was in St. Petersburg. Realizing that he might 
have come to some harm, she and her husband 
rowed in a boat the 40 miles to the island, 
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and walked the length of it. She remembers 
that it was three years later that a real hurri- 
cane created Hurricane Pass by cutting out the 
thin strip of land connecting the two parts of 
Hog Island. 


However, Mr. Alton Garrison has a differ- 
ent recollection of the origin of this pass. The 
event was a real disaster in his family. He 
was living on the island at the time, taking 
care of several hundred head of hogs, and 
fishing. On the night of Sept. 28th, 1918, 
there was a devastating tornado-like storm 
which lasted only about half an hour, but 
swept water all across the island and his three 
children were swept away and drowned. At 
that time a narrow canal was cut out in the 
place called The Narrows, a strip about 225 
yards wide. Later some men opened it more 
with dynamite, and nature has been widening 
it ever since. He also remembers the hurri- 
cane of October 25, 1921, which he says was 
the worst he ever saw, though he was born 
and reared here. The pass, he says, had al- 
ready grown to considerable size by that time. 
After the division of the island, the northern 
portion was called Honeymoon Island, and the 
southern part Caladesi. We have been told 
that some northern owners of the upper part 
of the island sometimes provided camping trips 
to the island to newly married couples, which 
was the origin of the name. Mr. Garrison 
said that hogs were raised on Hog Island since 
before he could remember. He remembers a 


Mr. Zimmerman homesteading some land on 
the northern end of Hog Island. 
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We were told another story which concern- 
ed Mrs. Betz and the island, by Mrs. Vera Wil- 
liamson. During the days and weeks before 
Mrs. Betz was born, Mr. Scharrer was won- 
dering how they could get the doctor over to 
the island when he was needed. Mr. A. J. 
Grant sympathized and agreed to help, so it 
was understood between them that when it 
was realized the doctor would soon be needed, 
Mr. Scharrer would build a huge bonfire on 
the island as a signal to Mr. Grant. Mr. Grant 
watched faithfully, and one day the great bon- 
fire appeared. He jumped on his horse and 
rode to St. Petersburg, got the doctor who rode 
back with him on another horse, got a boat 
over to the island, the doctor delivered the 
baby, and Mr. Grant rowed him back to the 
mainland, where he mounted his horse and re- 
turned to St. Petersburg. 


Our talk with Mrs. Betz confirmed many 
items appearing elsewhere in this booklet. 
She also told us a few things about a number 
of Mr. L. B. Skinner’s interesting projects, 
but not enough for us to pass them on. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The Dunedin Times is published weekly in 
Dunedin and has been published since 1924. 
Its first publisher was Frank E. Joy. It was 
moved to its present building in 1931. Before 
that, the West Hillsboro Times was published 
by Dr. J. L. Edgar, formerly a druggist in Dun- 
edin, Joel McMullen, and J. M. Baggett. That 
was the first newspaper published in the county 
with the exception of a little paper called the 
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Clearwater Times, published in 1873 by a Rev. 
S. C. Reynolds in Clearwater. Mr. and Mrs. 
Elbert Waterson are the present publishers. 


THE BOOM AND DEPRESSION YEARS 


One did not have to live in Florida around 
1924-25-26 to realize there was a boom on in 
Florida. We looked over copies of the Dunedin 
Times published during that period and saw 
that Dunedin had its big plans and rosy pros- 
pects too. There had evidently been consid- 
erable growth in the preceding ten or twelve 
years, although from some source we saw that 
the population in 1924 was still only 600. The 
names of those advertising in the paper might 
be of interest, so we list those seen most often 
during that year: The Skinner Machinery Co., 
with its full page ads and pictures of extensive 
machinery plant; The Dunedin Lodge (Hotel) ; 
Zimmerman Brothers, feed and _ fertilizer; 
Rousseau’s Pharmacy; Fenway Hotel (its first 
year); Wm. D. Joyce Co., Realtors; M. R. 
Tharin, Dry Goods; M. W. Moore, Real Estate; 
Dunedin Hardware Co.; Ralph F. Blatchley, 
Men’s Wear; Dixie Theatre; Dunedin Ice Com- 
pany; W. F. Meyer Grocery; S. A. Davies and 
Son, Electricians; Al Williams, Broadway Gar- 
age; Douglas Grain Company; Grant and 
Skinner Realty Co.; and the Blue Moon Inn, 
advertising Spanish, French and Italian din- 
ners by appointment. 


In 1924-25-26, Dunedin Isles was laid out 
and planned for people of some wealth. The 
developers, the Frischkorn Florida Company 
of Detroit, brought many trainloads of prospec- 
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tive investors and homeseekers here, with much 
publicity and fanfare. There was a handsome 
administration building, a golf and country 
club, and a sprinkling of goodlooking Spanish 
type homes scattered about over the subdivision. 
The streets were laid out and palms planted. 
The boom fizzled out, and Dunedin Isles re- 
mained as it was for the most part until after 
World War II, when most of it was built up 
with moderate priced homes. 


A few other items of interest from the Dun- 
edin Times in 1927 and 1928 were these: boost- 
ers were predicting a population of 50,000 for 
Dunedin within a few years; W. L. Douglas 
was mayor in 1927; the Causeway to Clear- 
water Beach was opened; L. B. Skinner was 
shipping fruit to England, including pink grape- 
fruit; Mayor A. J. Grant was sending boxes of 
oranges to Hon. Wm. H. Taft, Chief Justice, 
every month of the growing season in 1928; 
and Lovett Douglas was City Manager. 


The Depression followed the Boom, and Dun- 
edin suffered about like the rest of the country. 
We were not able to find out much about what 
happened during those years, but were told 
that the Bank of Dunedin was one of the few 
banks around that did not close. We checked 
the Dunedin Times again in 1934, which was 
a depression year, and were impressed with the 
reduced size of the paper and reduced number 
of advertisers. Some of the business houses 
still able to carry small advertisements in 1934 
were the Blue Bird Shoppe, the Tharin Insur- 
ance Agency, H. L. McCurdy Lumber Co., the 
Palm Cafe, Hovey Brothers, Dunedin Pharm- 
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acy, Jim’s Wood Yard, James Brothers Grocery, 
Peoples Grocery, Dent’s Beauty Salon, Dun- 
edin Mercantile Co., and the Acme Grocery 
Store. 


As for the period of World War II about all 
we were able to learn was that there was a 
Marine Tank Unit here, near Curlew Creek, 
and the Roebling tanks were manufactured 
here for a time. The fountain monument in 
front of the V.F.W. Hal! has inscribed upon 
it the names of nine young men who gave their 
lives in this war. 


OTHER CHURCHES 


Dunedin has five churches for white people, 
and two for Negroes. We give a brief history 
here of all but the Presbyterian and Episco- 
palian, the histories of which have already been 
given in this booklet. 


The First Baptist Church of Dunedin was 
organized in 1914 with thirteen charter mem- 
bers. Services were held in the Library Build- 
ing in the City Park for some months before 
moving into the building at 470 Virginia Street. 
Rev. H. E. Parsons was the first pastor. The 
first auditorium, of wood construction, was 
built in 1918 at the corner of Wood Street at 
Highland Avenue. A wooden educational 
building, back of the auditorium was built by 
the members in January 1938. In 1948 the 
first of the concrete block educational build- 
ing was constructed. The new nursery build- 
ing was dedicated in June, 1950. On Nov. 
12, 1950, a ground breaking service was held 
to begin the present auditorium. The audi- 
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torium was dedicated on July 22, 1951. The 
present membership is a little over five hundred. 


The Dunedin Methodist Church was founded 
in 1915 by Rev. J. Lawton Moon, pastor of the 
Clearwater Church. For several years services 
were held in Library Hall and other public 
buildings of the town. In 1935 the congre- 
gation built a church building on Wood Street, 
on the present church property, and in 1947 
added the church sanctuary facing Main Street. 
The present membership is about 600. Present 
pastor is Rev. Osborn C. Belyeu. Of the twelve 
charter members of this church, the only liv- 
ing members at this time, so far as is known, 
are Mrs. L. C. Ray and Rev. Laurie G. Ray 
of Tampa, J. L. Thomas, and Mrs. T. B. Cen- 
ter of Dunedin. 


The Church of Christ started as a mission 
on Dec. 14, 1930. Services were held in the 
old elementary school auditorium until 1932, 
when the present building at 545 Wood Street 
was built. There were eleven charter mem- 
bers. G. E. Shaffer preached the first sermon 
in the new church building. Al Summerford 
is the minister at this time. 


The Church of God, on New York Avenue, 
was started about five years ago. Rev. Kyle 
H. Bryan is its pastor. 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, at 317 Milwaukee Avenue, was built 
in 1956. Elder Jas. R. Lipsey is Branch Presi- 
dent. 


The Shiloh Baptist Church for Negroes is 
located on Douglas Avenue. We are told that 
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it has been there a long time. 


The Bethel A.M.E. Methodist Church, also 
on Douglas Avenue, is the other Negro church 
in Dunedin and it also was established years 
ago. 


THE HOSPITAL 


Times were bad in Dunedin in the early 
1930’s, as they were elsewhere. Most of the 
people were existing on the $2.75 a day pro- 
vided by the government in its relief program, 
and when young Dr. Mease treated a patient 
he was paid in groceries or similar items which 
the patient offered, or the fee was “‘charged”’ 
to be added to the accumulation of unpaid 
accounts. Then a group of unemployed citizens 
approached Dr. Mease with a proposal. ‘‘We 
need medical care, but we can’t pay for it,” 
they said. “We also need work and Dunedin 
needs a hospital. We'll build one if you’ll 
run it and take care of our families when 
they’re sick.”’ And that was the start of the 
Mease Hospital. 


The men were paid $1.00 a day in cash and 
the balance of their wages credited on their 
unpaid medical bills. To meet this payroll 
and to have enough funds to buy building ma- 
terials, a pooling of capital was necessary, so 
the Dunedin Hospital Holding Company was 
formed. Its stockholders were J. A. Mease, 
Jr., M.D., Gladys B. Mease, Dorothy Lord, 
Joyce Bowen, and J. T. McGaughey. With 
much scraping they raised $7,500.00. So, they 
were ready to build a hospital, and all they 
had was determination and $7,500.00. Today 
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the average cost of building a hospital is 
$16,000,00 per one patient bed. 


Credit for building materials was arranged 
and the men went to work. From 1933 to 
1937 they labored and in 1937 the doors of 
the hospital were opened for patients. Money 
difficulties were solved by employees accept- 
ing reduced wages, and by the stockholders 
giving up all claim to their investments, turn- 
ing same over to a non-profit organization, 
the Trustees of Mease Hospital. The country 
was not yet out of the depression, so patients 
still paid for their medical care by bringing 
in a bushel of potatoes, or produce of some 
kind, for payment. Many brought chickens. 
Dr. Mease even tells of the time someone 
brought a very old car to him in payment of 
a bill. He did not know what to do with it 
so it sat in the yard of his home for a long 
time. 

Margaret Starr was the first child born in 
Mease Hospital. 


There were many difficult years, but as the 
community grew, so did the hospital. In 1951 
the second story was added to the north wing, 
and in 1952 the second story was added to 
the south wing. At the present time a large 
new clinic is being constructed and will soon 
be completed. Then, it is said that Mease 
Hospital will be considered one of the finest 
on the West Coast, and unique in the entire 
fale in that it will be the only hospital with 
a clinic. 


There are now over 80 people who work 
at the hospital. There are fourteen doctors 
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who are a part of the hospital group. The 
clinic staff at present is composed of a visiting 
staff of thirteen physicians who have offices 
in surrounding areas. 


INDUSTRIES 


At this time there is quite a movement of 
industries from the northern states to Pinellas 
County, and a few small businesses and 
branches of large industries are establishing 
themselves in Dunedin. We give you here a 
few facts about the industries in our town now 
and in the past, realizing it is incomplete in 
names of firms listed and probably in impor- 
tant facts about those which are shown. Dun- 
edin’s largest industry in former years was 
the Skinner Machinery Company, located be- 
tween Douglas Avenue and Bayshore, which 
was operating in full force in the 1920’s. It 
employed around 250 people at one time. 
During the 1930’s, we are told, it was moved to 
Lakeland, and the Skinner family later sold 
their interests in the plant. Its name in Lake- 
land is the Clinton Food Machinery and Chem- 
ical Company. B. C. Skinner, son of L. B., 
started the juice industries in one of the Skin- 
ner Machinery Company buildings (we under- 
stand), in 1939, and was the first person to 
make orange concentrate. Later the large, 
modern plant for processing frozen foods and 
juice concentrates was built between High- 
land and Bayshore, and was operated by the 
Snow Crop Division of the Clinton Foods Cor- 
poration. In 1955 the Minute Maid Corpor- 
ation bought out Snow Crop, and continued to 
operate the plant until 1956, when the Minute 
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Maid Corporation moved this branch of their 
operations to Orlando, and sold the Dunedin 
plant to H. P. Hood and Sons, who operate 
the same line of business. We are told that 
this plant has nine acres under roof, and can 
use about 25,000 boxes of fruit per day. They 
employ several hundred people. 


Mr. B. C. Skinner operates the Allied Pre- 
cision Products Co. on San Christopher and 
San Mateo. Other industries are the Jernigan 
and Thomas Brush Co., the Keller Sales and 
Engineering Co., and several other small in- 
dustries. The Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has 
established their engineering branch in part 
of the Hood Building, and the General Nuclear 
Engineering Corp. has established an office 
here. 


Fishing throughout the years has been good 
business in Dunedin. The Dunedin Fish Com- 
pany, in the building on the Pier, has been 
in operation about forty years. Q. G. Smith 
operated it originally, and Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
L. Saunders operate it now and have for some 
years. Some varieties caught for food are 
mullet, mackerel, bluefish, grouper, red snap- 
per, pompano, redfish and flounder. The local 
people are regular patrons, and fish is shipped 
regularly by truck and express to various parts 
of the country east of the Mississippi. 


PRESENT DAY RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Dunedin is a quiet little town but it offers 
opportunities for recreation for all ages, as 
will be seen from the following list of organ- 
izations and activities: 
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The Shuffleboard Club. Dunedin had a tour- 
ist club which met at their original small build- 
ing just west of the courts, in the City Park, 
many years before the Shuffleboard Club was 
organized. In 1935 a group of members in- 
terested in sports organized a shuffleboard club 
as a part of the tourist club. Their activities 
attracted the membership of the tourist club 
and various changes occurred with the result 
that the Shuffleboard Club succeeded the or- 
iginal club. There were about fifty members 
then. Dr. L. M. Howes was its first president. 
At that time they had the old part of the 
building known as the card room. Then, as 
they outgrew that, they built the front half of 
the new part. They continued to grow and 
added the rest of the building in recent years. 
They now have 450 members. 


They started with three regular size courts 
and two children’s courts. Now they have 
thirteen full-sized ones, and are adding five 
more, half the cost of which is being paid by 
the City. Other activities include card games, 
covered dish suppers, and amateur talent pro- 
grams. Mr. Wm. M. Driggs is president of 
the club at this time. 


The P.G.A. Golf Club. The Dunedin Golf 
Course was started in the 1920’s, during the 
big real estate boom. It was connected with 
the Dunedin Isles development, a project of 
the Frischkorn Florida Co. At that time there 
was a big two-story club house on a bit of 
a hill near the present club house, but during 
the depression the club building and golf course 
were not used, and the club house deteriorated 
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so that it was taken down. The present build- 
ings, in part at least, were the original supple- 
mentary buildings, with additions and improve- 
ments. The P.G.A. took the property over in 
1945, so golfers from ail over the country 
come here to play. In 1956 the National head- 
quarters for P.G.A. were established in Dun- 
edin, with offices in the First National Bank 
Building. 


Fishing is a very satisfying sport and past- 
time for all ages. Fishing is done from docks 
and bridges, small boats in the Bay and larger 
boats in the Gulf. Besides the varieties of 
fish caught for food, mentioned under in- 
dustries, a number of varieties are sought by 
those fishing for sport, namely, tarpon, drum, 
lady-fish, sharks, jew fish, sail fish, dolphin, 
and snook. (Snook is edible.) 

The Lee B. Skinner Youth Center. In 1946 
one of Dunedin’s girls made a remark to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Skinner Jackson which resulted in 
one of Dunedin’s best assets, the Lee B. Skin- 
ner Youth Center. This young lady said that 
what Dunedin needed was a place the young 
folks could call their own. The idea took root 
in Mrs. Jackson’s mind, and that same year 
she gave, for the youth of Dunedin, the lots 
on Broadway where the Center is now located, 
with building thereon at the time. The gift 
was a memorial to her father who did a num- 
ber of good things for Dunedin, and was one 
of its most progressive citizens. 


Attendance for a time was slim, but when 
directors, seeing the need for a place for dances, 
basketball, roller skating, and other active 
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games, put in a paved court adjoining the 
building, attendance picked up rapidly. By 
1955 the facilities fell far short of the need, 
and a drive was put on for a new building. 
Mr. Sam Supplee called in his friend, Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, who came down from New 
York, made some speeches, and gave the young- 
sters ideas for making some money for their 
project, as well as stirring up quite a lot of 
interest. Funds came in, in amounts from $1.00 
to $1,000.00; the old building was removed, 
and the new building started. This year, 1956, 
another drive was put on to raise funds to 
complete the present building, which consists 
of a gym, a stage, showers, office and store- 
rooms. 


The City of Dunedin appropriated $1,500.00 
for gym equipment, etc., the Rotary Club made 
a good contribution, and another $1,000.00 
came from an unnamed giver. Some inter- 
ested young women have formed the Dunedin 
Youth Center Auxiliary (D.Y.C.A.) and are 
putting on a membership drive and planning 
other projects to raise money for this worthy 
cause. Mrs. J. O. Norton is president of the 
DYCA. 


Those interested hope before long to be able 
to add a kitchen and anything else necessary 
to make this a real community center for citi- 
zens of Dunedin of all ages. They hope in the 
not-too-distant future to be able to lower the 
minimum age limit from twelve to eight years. 
Mrs. Joseph Y. Mitchell and Mrs. Margaret Mc- 
Elroy have given generously of their time as 
part-time directors. 
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This Youth Center was the first one in Pin- 
ellas County. 


Mrs. Jackson has taken a leading part in 
club and educational work practically all her 
life. We noticed in Mr. Straub’s book that in 
1917 she organized the Pinellas County Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and was its first 
president, and she organized the Woman’s Club 
in Dunedin early in World War I. About 1928 
she organized a Y.W.C.A. in Dunedin, but this 
was disbanded a few years later, due to the 
small size of the town. The girls went into a 
Scout group organized about 1930. Mary 
Mildred Smith (Liles) and Edna Matthews 
(Turnure) were first and second leaders of the 
troop. Mrs. Jackson at this time is one of the 
Trustees of the County Board of Public In- 
struction. 


City Parks. The City Park on the water- 
front was bought in 1914 by the city from a 
Mr. Brumby. It was about to be sold for 
private property and Miss Elizabeth Skinner 
(later Mrs. Jackson) got up a petition urging 
the City to buy it for the children of the town. 
Before the matter was decided, she had to be 
out of town and her father, Lee B. Skinner, 
took over for her in urging the purchase by 
the City. 


Across Main and Edgewater, on the south- 
east corner of this intersection, there is a lovely 
bit of property which looks like well tended 
lawns. This also is part of the city park prop- 
erty. About 1930 this property was for sale 
and a filling station wanted to acquire it. A 
Dr. Howard, who lived on the waterfront, 
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and who died a few years later, bought the 
property and gave it to the city. 


The Negro Playground between Highland 
and Douglas Avenues was given about 1951 by 
Mrs. Jackson, and the United Church Women 
voted that it should be named The Elizabeth 


Skinner Jackson Playground. 


Grant Field was purchased by the City dur- 
ing the Depression, and named for A. J. Grant 
who was mayor at that time. This field is in 
constant use by the Junior High School for 
athletics, the Little League and Babe Ruth 
League Baseball teams, and, up until this year 
at least, the San Antonio Missions Baseball 
team for a winter training season. The Little 
League is sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary Club, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merece, and the First National Bank. The Babe 
Ruth League is sponsored by the Lions Club, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Merchants of Dun- 
edin, and the Realtors. 


The Pram Fleet was organized about nine 
years ago, using the pram boat designed by 
Clarkie Mills for the Optomist Club of Clear- 
water. Mr. Robert L. Longstreet, who has been 
chairman of this group for about six years, 
tells us that there are pram type boats of many 
designs all over the world, but this distinctive 
design is controlled by the Optimists, Inter- 
national, and the prams are sailed in many 
foreign countries wherever the Optimists want 


to encourage this water sport. Boys and girls 
aged eight to fourteen inclusive are invited to 
participate in pram sailing here, without cost. 
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The Chamber of Commerce sponsors the pro- 
ject, and the City and others have made some 
donations. Dunedin has a good record, having 
won several championships. Jackie Longstreet 
was the first girl to win state championship, 
and Phyllis Douglas later won both state and 
international championships. 


The Halloween Carnival. This event is spon- 
sored each year by the P-T.A. with the two- 
fold purpose of providing wholesome fun for 
the children and raising money for the schools. 
The first one was put on in 1930 and proved 
satisfactory and profitable. This has been an 
annual event since 1946. In between they 
were not held every year. The parade, with 
the children in interesting and clever costumes, 
is one of the most enjoyabie parts of this 
affair. The parade ends at the elementary 
school grounds at which time and place the 
carnival begins. 


Dunedin is growing very fast. In 1950 its 
population was about 3,200; in 1956, it is about 
6,500. The town was long since built to its 
southern limits adjoining Clearwater, and has 
recently been filling up almost to its northern 
limits. Subdivisions to the east are being open- 
ed up every few months, with homes taking 
the places of orange groves. There also is still 
the strong possibility that it will develop west- 
ward, on the islands, if the much talked about 


causeway is built. 


The delightful climate, of course, is the first 
attraction here, as in most of Florida, and, 
fortunately for us, the nicest sort of people 
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seem to find Dunedin the ideal spot for them. 
No doubt we are indebted to those who have 
preceded us here and who have made it an 
attractive, clean, wholesome place in which to 
live. We can appreciate the remark Mrs. Jack- 
son’s niece made to her one time when she was 
a child: “‘Aunt Beth, isn’t God good to let us 
live in Dunedin?”’ 
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We, the members of this fifth grade class 
at Dunedin Elementary School, for the year 
1956-57, would like to say that we hope that 
when our grandchildren or great grandchildren 
decide to write a history of Dunedin or what- 
ever place we live when we grow up, they will 
have reasons to be a bit proud of the kind of 
citizens we turn out to be. 


Class Members and Committees 


Tina Dicus Hospital 
Evelyn Hooff — Hospital 
Theo Webb Tourists 
Tony Adams .. Population 
Wally Upton Schools 
Patricia Holst —.. Schools 
Glenn von dem Bussche 
Police & Fire Dept. 
Dennis Epps 
Police & Fire Dept. 
Susan Johnson _. Library 
Virginia Carson 
Post Office 
Patty Schaffer Newspaper 
Lynne Hawthorne 
Government 
Charles Riddle _ Fishing 
Susan Replogle 
Old Homes 
Connie Corbin .. Industries 
Diane Dexter __. Industries 
Richard Cottrell 
Railroads and 
Other Transportation 
Patsy Perry Stores 
Nancy Linville ____ Stores 
Billy Jacobs 
Human Interest Stories 


Joanne Phaneuf and John 
the class, were not with us 
MILDRED 


Jim Alexander 
Railroads and 
Other Transportation 
Debe Nigels Citrus 
Barbara Byars 
First Settlers 
Cheryl Hill 
Presbyterian Church 
Francis Rossnagel 
Baptist Church 
Joy Thomas 
Methodist Church 
Wilma Hickey 
Church of Christ 
Renee Chilton 
Episcopal Church 
Don Brakefield 
Water Sports 
Dennis Voyles 
Pioneer Life 
David Beatty, Pioneer Life 
Rita Dunn 
Youth Activities 
Nancy Puckett 
Youth Activities 
Jon Plumb 
Human Interest Stories 
Laurel Beardsley 
Human Interest Stories 


Fowler, now members of 
when we made this study. 
S. BLISS, Teacher-Editor 
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